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Views on the News 





TATE and federal highway engineers 
are being criticized severely for taking 
too narrow a view of planning for the 

13-year federal aid highway program. Many 
of the speakers at a recent conference spon- 
sored by the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company said that too little thought has 
been given to the effect of these expressways 
upon urban renewal and urban planning. 
Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of 
Public Administration, went so far as to state: 
“It will take a hundred years to repair some 
of the blunders we are now making in our 
highway enthusiasm, blunders which could 
now be avoided by the simple device of bring- 
ing into the deciding process a wider and 
longer metropolitan viewpoint.” 

The magazine Street Engineering reports 
that the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads is taking steps to defend itself against 
such charges. The Bureau has given its dis- 
trict engineers a list of cities where federal 
urban renewal funds have been allocated for 
urban planning. The engineers have been 
told to check with local officials on federal aid 
highway plans and to do everything possible 
to facilitate over-all planning among jurisdic- 
tions. 

That urban officials are cognizant of these 
problems is evidenced by the report prepared 
for the Public Officials Traffic Safety Confer- 
ence (p. 12). The reports of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers and the American Public 
Works Association gave particular attention 
to the problem of coordinating expressway 
planning with the development of the com- 
munity street system, off-street parking, 
housing, urban renewal, and other phases of 
the metropolitan environment. In addition 
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the American Association of State Highway 
Officials and the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association have a joint committee on co- 
ordination of highway and street planning 
efforts. At various conference sessions the 
work nearing completion of the National 
Committee on Urban Transportation was 
mentioned with approval time and again (see 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, November, 1957, p. 
250). 

Planners and other informed officials have 
stated repeatedly that the new highways in 
urban areas are more likely to add to traffic 
congestion than to relieve congestion unless 
metropolitan-wide planning is undertaken 
immediately. 

Cooperation among local governments in 
metropolitan areas is important, but in the 
long run it will not be enough. Some areas 
will be compelled to establish a metropolitan 
transportation authority (including, it is 
hoped, public transit systems). Again, in the 
long run, this will create as many problems as 
it solves. The authorities still will not be co- 
ordinated effectively with other types of 
planning, particularly housing and urban 
renewal. The answer still must lie in some- 
thing like the metropolitan area government 
developed for Miami, Florida, and in the 
metropolitan proposals made in the last year 
or two for several other metropolitan areas. 
At some point there must be not only coordi- 
nation but also authority and control. 

Preliminary figures show that 95 cities, 
towns, and counties were added to the coun- 
cil-manager directory in 1957 making a 
grand total of 1,542 places with ceuncil- 
manager government at the end of the year 


(p. 11). 
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Avoid Stress at the Center 


By SAMUEL E. VICKERS* 


City Manager, Long Beach, California 


An abstract of the presidential address presented at the 43rd annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in Washington, D.C., on October 21, 1957. 


HE council-manager plan was 

brought about by the unification of 

commission government, with a small 
at-large governing body, and the Staunton 
plan with a general manager. The council- 
manager plan differs sharply from earlier 
forms of American government by concen- 
trating administration in a single executive 
appointed by and responsible to the city 
council. 

This plan has been a dynamic force in 
municipal government. It has had a cata- 
lytic effect in the improvement of the ad- 
ministration and politics of cities that have 
adopted it. It stands out as the most signifi- 
cant governmental reform of modern cities. 

The possibility of creating a professional 
corps of city managers who could be pro- 
moted from city to city appealed strongly 
to the imagination of the early advocates 
of the council-manager plan. There was 
general agreement that the city manager 
should have administrative ability and au- 
thority, that he should work without politi- 
cal interference, and that he should be a 
man of vision and foresight. He was expected 
to do more than merely transmit the poli- 
cies of the council to the departments. He 
was meant to exercise broad discretion in the 
administration of policies. He was expected 
to stay out of politics and be motivated by 
professional rather than political incentives. 
The city manager was expected to adminis- 
ter services efficiently, to coordinate depart- 
mental activities, and to give leadership, 
unity of purpose, and direction to the gov- 
ernmental organization. 

* Eprror’s Norte: Mr. Vickers was an engineer 
with the city of Long Beach and city manager of 


Vallejo, California, before appointment as city 
manager of Long Beach in 1949. 


The personalities of early city managers 
varied greatly. It has been said that there 
was no typical city manager. Nevertheless 
those men possessed certain common char- 
acteristics. They were, in general, well edu- 
cated, practical men and capable adminis- 
trators. They were honest men of direct ac- 
tion who could make decisions and stick to 
them. 

Managers were interested in placing mu- 
nicipal services on a high level of technical 
proficiency to give more economical serv- 
ices to the citizen. They were particularly 
interested in planning and building public 
works. They raised city services to new high 
standards. 

Some managers effectively strengthened 
and carried on traditional services in a good 
housekeeping manner, while others, en- 
dowed with the personality and social con- 
sciousness, exercised broad community vi- 
sion in developing new services and gave 
more consideration to the human side of 
government. 

The Changing Role of the Manager. The 
trends in the philosophy of the city manag- 
ers and the conditions under which they op- 
erate are of interest to all managers and par- 
ticularly to those of us who have been in the 
profession for a number of years. The origi- 
nal concept of the manager as a colorless, 
expert administrator, who was unconcerned 
with what policies he was called upon to ad- 
minister so long as he enjoyed reasonable 
freedom and job security, simply did not ma- 
terialize. In the daily course of municipal 
business, managers have either counter- 
acted the force of legislative squalls by ap- 
plying their own pressure on the tiller or 
have been washed overboard. 
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\ union of powers and a division of func- 
tions between the council and the manager 
have emerged rather than a sharp separation 
of powers between the two. Councils have 
generally left administrative matters to the 
manager, but they have not been indiffer- 
ent to matters of administration. The man- 
ager, in turn, has found it desirable to ad- 
vise councils on policy questions and to as- 
sume Community leadership in dealing with 
community problems, working in close co- 
operation with the council. He does not, 
however, participate in campaigns for elec- 
tive officials 
The 


tration continue to grow in 


Challence of Growth and Com{ lexity. 
tasks of admin : 
both number and complexity in our expand- 
ing cities. A m staff of trained 


l-time employees is coming to be ac- 


inavement 
and fu 
cepted as necessary even in our smaller mu- 
nicipalities. The problems which must be 


dealt with in the fields of engineering, pub- 


lic health, law enforcement, traffic, plan- 
ning, and finance have become so technical 
and difficult that functional specialists are 
needed to cope with them and to direct the 
work of departmental employees. The new 
fields of municipal service which are ex- 
panding rapidly, such as urban redevelop- 


ment, recreation, and cultural activities, 
indicate a continued shift in emphasis from 
material to social objectives and value. 

Each of these specialities has its own vo- 
cabulary and system of thought. The man- 
ager has the task of seeing that both present 
policies and plans for future activities are 
explained and interpreted in lay terms that 


make sense to councilmen and citi- 


! busy 
zens. Therefore, the manager needs both an 
understanding of the work carried on and 
skill in persuading his staff that these activ- 
ities must nontechnical 
It is also desirable to have alterna- 


be explained in 
terms. 
tive plans prepared so that the council may 
make intelligent choices. 

Equally significant has been the effect 
of our increasingly complex technology up- 
on the problems confronted by government. 
No longer are those problems isolated. In- 
stead they are becoming more interrelated, 
requiring cooperative planning and execu- 
tion by departments within a single govern- 





ment, by governments of sister cities, and by 
governments at different levels. 

At the Center—Not on Top. Few people out- 
side municipal government realize how dif- 
ficult it is to cope with the manifold prob- 
lems and complexities of the modern city 
The manager, in doing so, finds that he is 
not on the top but in the center of this vor- 
tex, this whirlwind of interests and forces, 
many of which are conflicting in nature. In 
a very real sense, he is in the center, not only 
in community affairs but also as a member 
of his administrative team. 

He must often depend on his associates 
for advice, criticism, and healthy opposition 
if they feel the need to oppose an idea before 
a decision is made. The manager is in a 
much better position to secure this kind of 
help from his staff if they see him at the cen- 
ter, not on top, able and willing to give and 
take. 

The manager must also of course be a 
good executive, sometimes a hard driver, 
and a good leader of men. He must have a 
great stamina to stand up to the strain of 
overwork. He must have good sense and 
good judgment. He must have probity and 
reliability. And he must be willing to ac- 
cept and carry great responsibility. 
maintain a high batting average for making 
the right decisions quickly, remembering, 
however, that even Babe Ruth struck out 
now and then. A good sense of humor is 
essential to the demands of his job. 

It is essential that he be able to build and 


le must 


maintain an organization of human beings 
He must be able to choose capable assistant 
who will develop well, and then he must 
know how to delegate authority to them 
He must inspire his staff to generate new 
ideas and procedures. He must hold down 
his enthusiasm by judgment. He 
must not be personally sensitive to criti- 
cism. 


sober 


Furthermore he must exercise fore- 
sight in anticipating the problems that will 
arise and bold imagination in developing 
solutions. 


Work at the center creates a situation in 
which tension and stress are the normal cli- 
mate. The gales of conflict and controversy 
are never very far in the past or in the future. 
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If things sometimes seem quiet, it is often 
the quiet of the hurricane’s eye. 

Given this climate in which he works, the 
manager needs a strong constitution and 
good health. He should have a stable nerv- 
ous system which will not be unduly dis- 
turbed when he is attacked. He should be 
able to get along for a long time with little 
sleep and still retain his cheerfulness and 
creativity. Disappointment should not drive 
him into depression. He must bounce back. 
He must be philosophical enough to be po- 
lite to people who do foolish things. He 
must be patient, even with fanatics. 


| January 


Our goal should be contentment and 
peace of mind, the end result of balanced 


“living. These qualities are within our reach, 


but they require thought, effort, and ap- 
propriate action. They are the abiding an- 
swer to the evils of stress and tension. 

Only healthy, reasonably relaxed manag- 
ers will have the energy and creative drive 
to carry on the tradition we have estab- 
lished of efficient, economical, and demo- 
cratic local government, the kind of govern- 
ment that will faithfully serve the citizens we 
work for and set a standard of excellence 
for the rest of the world. 


A Citizen Views the City Manager 


By KATHRYN H. STONE* 
Member, General Assembly of Virginia 


A talk given at a session on “As Others See Us’ at the 43rd annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in Washington, D.C., on October 23, 1957. 


HAVE in my files an issue of the old 

Survey-Graphic for October, 1931, en- 

titled ““A New Deal at City Hall.” In it 
are articles by Lincoln Steffens, Louis Brown- 
low, Thomas H. Reed, Howard Jones, Lu- 
ther Gulick, and others now securely placed 
in the council-manager “Hall of Fame.” 
The issue takes its title from Louis Brown- 
low’s article in which he shows that the re- 
formers, despite their generous quantities 
of righteous indignation, were not in reality 
the ones to turn the tide towards modern 
municipal government. 

The revolutionary accomplishment, 
which we come close to taking for granted 
today, came from the new technicians—the 
men who installed the first modern budget 
system in New York City in 1907—the men 
who brought new form and order into the 
administration of police and fire depart- 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mrs. Stone has long been an 
observer of council-manager government and co- 
authored City Manager Government in the United States 
(1940) with Harold A. Stone and Don K. Price, a 
book based on extensive studies and field trips to 
evaluate the council-manager plan. She is active in 
many civic organizations and is a former first vice- 
president of the League of Women Voters of United 


States. She was first elected to the Virginia House of 
Delegates in 1954. 


ments, and perhaps most of all, the men who 
dramatized the new technologies through 
their support of the council-manager form 
of government. Said Louis Brownlow in 
1931: 


The people have elected a council to represent 
their views about policies, and the council has 
hired this technical fellow to execute those 
policies and to manage the rest of the troupe of 
trained technicians. . . . Of course the machine 
—in a new sense—isn’t perfect. It isn’t foolproof. 
The control is still, where it ought always to be, 
in the people—the dear, wobbling, changeable, 
emotional people. They don’t know what is 
under the hood, but it gets them over the road 
at sixty an hour and that’s better than the old 
mare ever did with even the most yellow-wheeled 
buggy. 


Achievements of the Council-Manager Plan. 
Council-manager government, an American 
invention, has fulfilled the promise of its ear- 
ly advocates. It has produced impartial, ra- 
tional, efficient local government. The num- 
ber of adoptions since 1931, when Louis 
Brownlow wrote with such fervor about its 
early success, has nearly quadrupled. And 
more than this, the movement has affected 
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for the better nearly every city in the land. 
It dramatized the application of modern 
principles of public administration by giv- 
ing the citizens something specific to work 
for—a council-manager charter. And the 
number of adoptions became an exciting 
gauge of citizen success over the years and 
up to the present day. 

Council-manager charter fights gave 
form to the otherwise undramatic activity 
of how municipal services could best be car- 
ried out. This better method of accomplish- 
ing the public’s business, popularized by 
charter campaigns, was accompanied by, 
if not indeed caused by, a creative thrust to 
transform our cities in keeping with the 
20th century. Viewed nationally, this citi- 
zen sees the exciting climax of the race to 
gain general public acceptance as a point 
long since passed. Yet the movement goes 
on, replete with all the excitement, as 
**Johnny-come-lately” cities and towns dis- 
cover the civic thrills of new adoptions. The 
League of Women Voters, staunch sup- 
porters of the council-manager form since 
1920, continues to report as one of its major 
local activities, working for and guarding 
council-manager government. 

As one who has for many years been deep- 
ly interested in this form of government, I 
must say in all frankness that one sees to- 
day the same old range of arguments and 
reactions as yesterday. Perhaps this is a good 
thing. Perhaps it merely proves that it is 
still very much alive—still a good issue pro- 
voking citizen awareness and action. There 
are still those who espouse the form as some- 
thing close to a panacea for all civic ills and 
those who attack it as lopsided with effi- 
ciency expertism. 

Despite the familiar range of arguments, 
one feels with certainty a predominant at- 
titude of settled approval. I would guess that 
in well over one thousand of the 1,456 cities 
enjoying this form of government it is no 
longer an issue of any importance. City man- 
agers are thought of as members of a ma- 
tured and distinguished profession. That 
more and more managers are trained es- 
pecially for the job, that they are recruited 
and serve on the basis of ability, training 
and experience, that their average tenure 
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has increased—such facts are well estab- 
lished. 

Back of these facts lie many contribu- 
tions, but none greater than that of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. I 
have had the privilege of following the work 
of the ICMA for many years. It seems to me 
that no profession, even the traditional 
ones such as law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing, has been better supported by its pro- 
fessional organization. Steady, responsible, 
forward looking and quietly zealous, Clar- 
ence Ridley, Orin Nolting, and your many 
distinguished officers have over the years 
furnished unique and indispensable support. 

Present-Day Shortcomings. While your role 
as city managers seems now well under- 
stood and accepted, the other major facet 
of council-manager government seems to 
me to have fared somewhat less well. The 
role of the council is less well understood 
and often less well fulfilled. The form was 
intended to encourage the active participa- 
tion of citizens in city government through 
creating a simplified governmental process 
at once responsive and responsible and easily 
understood. 

Indeed the form grew out of a citizen’s 
search for a more democratic form of local 
government to put in place of the sprawling 
and uncoordinated agencies and too-numer- 
ous elective offices of old-style city politics. 
I think city manager government has always 
suffered from over-selling the idea that the 
council could act like a corporation board 
of directors—that councilmen really did not 
have much to do. 

This de-emphasis of the council’s role has 
produced situations which do not redound 
to the benefit of council-manager govern- 
ment. While it stems from the people and 
the councilmen themselves, you managers 
are often involved in it too and sometimes 
augment it, perhaps without intending to do 
so. 

Let me give you one example. In an arti- 
cle in PuBLic MANAGEMENT within the past 
year, one manager, in discussing the leader- 
ship role of the manager, properly advises 
managers to stay in the background and ac- 
complish goals through the council. Yet 
there is also in the article this sentence: 
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“When a manager starts out with a new 
council, he had better do a good job of help- 
ing them and letting them know what their 
job is.” This lets the cat out of the bag. The 
writer’s attitude towards the council’s role 
is something less than desirable. 

Louis Brownlow could say “‘the dear, 
wobbling, changeable, emotional people” 
because his affectionate regard for them was 
clear, and he could get away with the light 
touch. Let lesser men beware. They may ir- 
ritate the already sensitive citizen who does 
not like to see the representative function 
belittled. 

Underselling the council’s role continues 
to produce difficulties. Doubting Thomases 
still cast a jaundiced eye on too much em- 
phasis on efficiency, and some of these are 
thoughtful men and women. A highly re- 
spected professor of political science who re- 
cently served as mayor of a small town with- 
out benefit of city manager government has 
written: “I would stick with some of the in- 
efficiences in order to maximize the volun- 
tary output of private energies. A sense of 
community (and a sense of humor) is defi- 
nitely more important in our 
ciety than a sense of absolute 
While this may seem to you and me to 
smack a little of nostalgia for the yellow- 
wheeled buggy, we must recognize that 
some people feel this way. I would not ad- 
mit that the values the professor wants can- 
not be had equally well or better under 
council-manager government. 

Changes for the Better. Yet you and I should 
gratefully recognize a wholesome change 
which has occurred since the old days when 
cities were run by political hacks with nar- 
rowly selfish motives. Today’s civic leaders 
include many well educated, alert, and 
dedicated men and women who are con- 
vinced of the importance of the leadership 
role in representative government and are 
rightly zealous in their expression of it. 
Such citizens know that there is an impor- 
tant and active role for councilmen to play. 
They are helping to correct whatever im- 
balance may have existed between democ- 


kind of so- 
hierarchy.” 


racy and efficiency—and may their num- 
bers increase. 

As we look at the problems of cities today, 
we see that we shall need a revitalized citi- 
zenry and the most skilled and imaginative 
managers, planners, and technicians to meet 
the challenge before us. Said Nelson Rocke- 
feller just a few weeks ago in an address to 
the board of the American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods: “‘As the irresist- 
ible forces of the second half of our century 
collide with the immovable forms and struc- 
tures of the first.half, the stresses are some- 
times acute. Most metropolitan areas today 
have outdistanced their governments, with 
the result that they have no common agency 
or satisfactory method of dealing with area- 
wide problems.” 

Whether you manage a large city or a 
small one, most of your communities are af- 
fected today by metropolitan problems, and 
many of these problems are governmental 
In the earlier years of city manager govern- 
ment, when managers like Henry Waite, 
Dykstra, Carr, and Edy were at their height, 
managers were expected to be creative, and 
many of them were. Recently I heard three 
old-timers who had known such men opin- 
ing what they deemed to be the loss of this 
creative spirit among managers of today. 
The old-timers thought that the daily de- 
mands of management probably allowed 
you no margin of time for such efforts. 

The great fact confronts us. Most urban 
areas today have outdistanced their govern- 
ments. Herein lies the frontier of our times. 
There is a healthy ferment of ideas. Major 
new civic forces are at work to replan and 
rebuild our cities and to relate them more 
rationally to satellite communities. 

As experienced technicians and artful 
managers, you can make an enormous con- 
tribution to the reordering of the urban- 
suburban scene. There is scope enough for 
the most ambitious among you. Speaking 
for the many thousands of citizens who have 
followed your work with great satisfaction 
over the years, may I say that we look for- 
ward with confidence to your future accom- 
plishments. 








Role of the Councilman in a Council-Manager City 
By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 


Honorary Member, International City Managers’ Association, and Professor 
of Political Science, University of Michigan 


A talk given at a session on “‘Relations between Council and Manager” at the 43rd annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ Association in 
Washington, D.C., on October 23, 1957. 


N THE modern mood of self-analysis, 
city officials are taking another look at 
themselves. The councilman and the 

manager is each asking himself: What sort 
of a role should I play at city hall? That the 
managerial and councilmanic roles are dis- 
tinct no one doubts. 

It is a distinction, furthermore, with a dif- 
ference. And the difference is not as simple, 
as sharp-cut, as static as it once was. In the 
old tradition, the manager is Mr. Adminis- 
trator, the councilman is Mr. Policy-maker. 
But do their paths really run along two par- 
allel lines that never intersect, the one 
marked ‘“‘policy”’ (that is, decision-making) 
and the other marked “administration” 
(that is, decision-implementing)? 

If the two find that their roles overlap or 
interlock from time to time, is conflict in- 
evitable? A manager at loggerheads with 
one councilman may not mean anything se- 
rious, but if a number of the elected repre- 
sentatives are involved, failure to reconcile 
the roles is apt to prove terminal for the 
manager. 

Differences between Council and Manager. 
Here are some of the differences—differ- 
ences that lend themselves, incidentally to 
teamwork no less than to conflict—that 
make the distinction between manager and 
councilman real. 

The councilman rises full-blown from the 
populace, but comes up the hard way, by 
electioneering. His mandate can originate 

* Eprror’s Nore: Professor Bromage has been 
on the political science faculty at the University of 
Michigan since 1929, has served two terms on the 
city council of Ann Arbor, and has written several 


books on local and state government. He was elected 
an Honorary Member of ICMA in 1956. 


only with the voters, as at any level of rep- 
resentative democracy. Just what the politi- 
cal dynamics giving rise to him are depends 
on the city: partisanship, business interests, 
labor organization, civic crusades, east side 
vs. west side. 

Only by accurate assessment of indige- 
nous forces can the councilman build a vi- 
able policy after he gets into the council 
chamber. But because of his origin he holds 
both the whip and the check rein in policy 
formulation. Functioning in the public eye, 
he sometimes has to make his decisions off 
the cuff, in accord with principles or hunch- 
es. It is he who has the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for law-making, for taxing, for appro- 
priating. With this in mind, he has to cal- 
culate what his fellow citizens will accept 
as reasonable regulations or how much they 
will pay in a given year for a particular 
service. Being elected by the people, it is 
to popular demands that the representative 
councilman is most responsive. 

He is not, normally, an expert on any one 
phase of public affairs, is more often than 
not a newcomer to city government—an 
amateur in the best sense of the word. The 
councilman may be perfectly clear about 
what he wants to do in policy, like revising 
the tax rate, rezoning, extending services; 
but he may be clear on objectives without 
knowing how to accomplish them—the 
means to achieving the end. So the council- 
man’s role has been described as essentially 
that of policy-maker. 

While the councilman, to some degree, 
has to do business off the cuff, the manager 
plots his course with charts, statistics, and 
comparative data. He is an administrative 
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generalist who relies on his objectivity and 
lets himself be ruled by the fact of the matter 
more than by his feeling about it. The ori- 
gin of the manager plan is recent enough to 
make it clear that the idea was to introduce 
into the political complex of city govern- 
ment a nonpolitical, impartial, facilitating 
factor—an officer with sufficient authority 
to get done the things that a city had to have 
done but not enough power to become a dic- 
tator. It was conceived a half-century ago 
when politics as such were at the nadir of 
public esteem and business at the zenith. 
The principle of executive management 
was accordingly adapted for municipal pur- 
poses. 

Points of Similarity. As a general adminis- 
trator appointed by the councilmen, the 
manager was made responsible to them for 
policing the city, fighting fires, constructing 
and maintaining public works and utilities, 
developing parks and recreation, and safe- 
guarding the public health and welfare. 
Since the creation of the plan, the manag- 
er’s post has grown into a new profession. 
The trained and experienced individual is 
capable of serving different cities and is not 
necessarily or even desirably identified with 
one home town. The career manager is a 
highly specialized but versatile public of- 
ficer. A degree of insulation that would be 
disastrous between a councilman and the 
public is considered by the manager to be 
essential. 

Just because he is one step removed po- 
litically from the residents of the area, how- 
ever, does not mean that a manager is not 
sensitized to citizen reaction. The electrical 
impulses of public opinion travel instantly 
through the council, which serves as a good 
conductor. Not only does popular reaction 
make itself felt through the council, but the 
manager has direct contacts of his own with 
the public. He is held up for blame or praise 
for whatever happens: for the snow that is 
not plowed out of the early morning work- 
er’s way, for the special assessment to lay a 
sewer line, for the crabgrass growing in the 
park. 

Willy-nilly, the manager is thus a rep- 
resentative of the people and not a mere 
bureaucrat who carries out details. He can- 
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not, in parrying a telephonic barrage, pass 
all the buck to the elected officials. The gen- 
eral public does not stop short at the thin 
theoretical line between the making of pol- 
icy and its execution. Preparing an execu- 
tive budget, for instance, which is the man- 
ager’s task, inevitably involves policy in al- 
locating funds for services and staff. 

An even closer connection for the manag- 
er with policy formulation comes through 
his continuous co-working with the council, 
itself the source of political power and there- 
fore the fountainhead of policy. By meeting 
with the councilmen, formally and informal- 
ly, the manager helps to shape the decisions 
made by the power group. So policy reaches 
downward into administration and admin- 
istration reaches upward into policy. The 
manager plan, having won a top spot in 
American municipal affairs, no longer has 
to assert its kinship with business organiza- 
tion to the exclusion of the political adapta- 
tions naturally involved. There is today a 
decline in the fear of city corruption and 
partisan entanglement that once set a man- 
ager rigidly apart from the city council. 

Affecting present-day roles of council- 
man and manager are urban and metropol- 
itan forces which require new attention to 
the team concept. In the throes of the ex- 
pansion and contraction now convulsing 
municipal existence, neither the council nor 
the manager can go it alone. Only by a pool- 
ing of political and administrative skills will 
this form of government hold its lead with 
city dwellers of the mid-20th century. Team- 
work is the only alternative to conflict if the 
increasing demands upon local govern- 
ments both for functional service and for 
popular responsibility are not to be de- 
faulted. 

Already evidence is piling up of the 
changes, the improvements, visible in coun- 
cilmanic operations since the introduction 
of a manager. The legislative bodies tend to 
become less partisan or factional. Because 
of the analogy between the manager and a 
corporation executive, the analogy between 
the council and a board of directors has been 
drawn. The small board, relying upon a 
professional executive, has in a majority of 
manager municipalities replaced the large, 
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ward-elected, partisan, short-term council. 

In actual, day-to-day operation, the suc- 
cessful manager cannot remain always an 
automaton. He may be the first to see the 
need for new policy decisions, and when he 
does he has an obligation to make recom- 
mendations to his board of directors. The 
manager who thinks he can stay out of pol- 
icy, who holds himself aloof, may learn the 
hard way that this is not always so. Either 
he will have to advise with his council on 
policies which the council brings to him, or 
he will have to submit policies for rejection 
or approval. As the most knowledgeable ad- 
ministrative generalist in the city, he cannot 
stand off from the battle; he too has to com- 
mit himself to decision-making. 

Policy Formation. One of the big questions 
has always been how political a manager 
should be in participating in policy forma- 
tion. The answer depends upon the coun- 
cil and the mayor who presides. A mayor 
who does a lot of leading and councilmen 
who have drive and foresight constitute the 
logical base for politics and policy making. 
Such a council, when teamed up with an ef- 
fective manager, will make a name for the 
city in municipal annals. But a shilly-shaliy 
mayor and a laggard council may force a 
manager to assume the initiative in policy if 
the city is to get any kind of a program of 
administration. 

Managers cannot afford to get so lost in 
how to do things that they leave what to do 
solely to the political opinions of others. 
How-to-do-it managers may succeed for a 
time but the what-and-how-to-do-it mem- 
bers of the profession will be the leaders. 
This does not mean that the manager pits 
himself to overrule a council’s decision. 
What he must do is make certain that the 
city fathers know the best of alternative 
courses of action. If councilmen then follow 
their own devices in the face of the recom- 
mendations made to them, the voters will 
exercise their prerogative at the ballot box. 
From the onus of politics, the manager can- 
not relieve the councilman, but by team- 
work he can enhance the council’s effective- 
ness, reduce its work load, and even save it 
from policy hazards. 
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The techniques of teamwork are well 
known to managers. By their staff work in 
preparing ordinances and resolutions, man- 
agers assist councilmen in lawmaking. The 
executive budget simplifies the council’s 
work in making appropriations and allocat- 
ing funds for divergent services. By super- 
vising the administrative hierarchy and at- 
tending to daily details, the manager frees 
his council for new business. If he meets the 
public demand for efficient service, he lays 
the ground for positive public relations. Per- 
sonal skill in communicating ideas is a fur- 
ther fillip. 

The best managerial techniques for co- 
operation cannot always remove the road- 
blocks in the way of a council-manager 
team. A council which is split into warring 
factions undermines management and dis- 
seminates conflict. Councilmen can meddle 
in administrative details and go around the 
manager to deal with his subordinates. Neg- 
ativistic individuals may think it good poli- 
tics to resist new programs on principle. 
When councilmen put party above public 
interest, they obstruct professional, nonpar- 
tisan administration. Those council mem- 
bers who become perennials may go to seed 
as representatives of the people, while they 
remain city hall habitués. 

On the other hand freshmen council 
members who don’t know the score in the 
city’s business can absorb much managerial 
time until they can learn their way around. 
Before elections, some candidates strike poses 
for popular consumption which put the 
manager on tenterhooks. Voters eventually 
expect that someone will make good on 
promises, even of the moon. A manager can 
be dragged into an election if his post is 
made an issue in itself. Then there is the 
elected representative who thinks he should 
have a private status with the manager and 
refuses to act jointly with his colleagues on 
the council as a collegial body in dealing 
with the manager. 

Managers, too, can throw emery into the 
wheels. One who paces too fast will run 
ahead of his council in his recommendations, 
which then are lost altogether. Another may 
move too slowly for a council imbued with 
new trends and ambition. Sensitivity to 
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councilmanic tempo and the timing of rec- 
ommendations are valuable assets. A man- 
ager can be too busy advancing to the next 
city and salary to concentrate upon his im- 
mediate assignment. The manager turned 
cynic loses out on teamwork because he no 
longer strives to perfect the democratic proc- 
ess. Again he can immerse himself in the 
details of administration to the point of los- 
ing touch with his council and its pressures. 
Sometimes he fails to see the forest for the 
trees. 

The Danger Signals. What are the danger 
signals in council-manager relations? This 
question raises the delicate matter of per- 
sonal and professional dynamics. A manager 
seldom escapes noticing when some or most 
of the councilmen become hostile to him. It 
may appear in the tone by which they ad- 
dress him; by repeated rejection of his rec- 
ommendations; by signs that confidence is 
being placed in a subordinate instead of the 
manager. 

The manager needs to keep his weather 
eye open for such danger signals. Sometimes 
he will be able to ride out the situation, pos- 
sibly with a change of tactics. Other times 
he will consider resignation, with or without 
another port in sight. Finding a council 
elsewhere with which he can be sympatico is 
always a probability for the career manager. 
Or he may decide to wait out one election 
to see which way the wind of public opinion 





is blowing. Managers who are successful in 
the administrative sense may be relieved of 
their jobs for political reasons, which is part 
of the game and one of the vicissitudes of the 
profession. 

The Council-Manager Plan Today. The 
council-manager plan was in swaddling 
clothes less than 50 years ago, when Staun- 
ton, Virginia, first hired a general manager. 
Today it is a favorite pattern of local gov- 
ernment in use by more than 1,500 Ameri- 
can cities, villages, boroughs, and towns. 
The phenomenal growth is attributable to 
its blending of representative democracy in 
the elected council and professional man- 
agement in the appointed manager. 

Inherent in the different sources from 
which councilman and manager rise to office 
lies the difference in their roles. Because of 
the difference between them there is always 
a potential for conflict. Exclusive domain 
for policy does not belong to one any more 
than exclusive domain for administration 
belongs to the other, though each needs to 
walk circumspectly where his primary du- 
ties take him: the councilman for decision- 
making, the manager for decision-executing. 
When they understand and help each oth- 
er’s modus operandi, the barriers between 
them are lowered. The cliché that the 


council makes the policy and the manager 
is the handmaid who carries it out tells only 
half of the council-manager’s success story. 
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Adopts Proposal for Joint 
Police-Fire Service 

WENTY-FOUR men are being re- 
cruited in Elgin, Illinois, as public safe- 
ty officers to provide a joint police-fire serv- 
ice. The action was approved by the city 
council to meet the financial difficulties of 
meeting the manpower recommendations 
of the National Safety Council and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters plus the 
action of the 1957 Illinois legislature in re- 
ducing the work week of all municipal fire- 

men in the state from 72 to 56 hours. 

A review of annual police department 
costs for the three-year period, 1955 through 
1957, showed an increase of $94,000, or 46 
per cent, of which $74,000 was comprised of 
salary increases. The 42 additional men rec- 
ommended by the National Safety Council 
would add a salary cost of about $163,800 
per year. 

In the fire department costs have risen 
$59,000 per year, or 35 per cent, from 1955 
to 1957, of which $56,000 was comprised of 
salary increases. To add 48 men as recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters would mean an annual salary 
increase of $187,200. To adjust to the 56- 
hour work week would mean an additional 
21 firemen at an annual salary cost of $81,- 
900. 

Adopting all of these proposals would 
mean an increase in the fire and police 
budgets of about $468,000 or an increase of 
89 per cent over 1957 expenditures. Revenue 
and expenditure estimates for 1958 showed 
that there would actually be only about 
$70,000 that could be squeezed out for ad- 
ditional expenditures for police and fire 
service. 

Therefore three major steps have been tak- 
en to meet the situation. First, an auxiliary 
fire force will be created of about 40 to 50 
men recruited from water, street, and other 
city departments. The men will be paid for 
their work at $2 per hour including time on 
training sessions. Second, 24 men are being 


recruited for joint police-fire service and will 
be known as public safety officers. The men 
will be assigned to the police department on 
a 40-hour week and will receive training in 
both police and fire duties. The men will 
perform normal police patrol during their 
shifts, and in the event of fire will proceed 
to the scene of the fire and will come under 
the control of the fire department. They will 
use specially equipped station wagons for 
this patrol. Third, to provide properly bal- 
anced forces, four new fire fighters will be 
appointed and various promotions will be 
made in both police and fire departments to 
increase the command and supervisory po- 
sitions. 

The total cost of this program for 1958 is 
estimated at $146,540. About $70,000 will 
be available from current revenues, and the 
remaining $76,540 will have to be squeezed 
out of other governmental costs until such 
time as other revenue sources are available 
to the city government.—Raymonp P. 
Borcn, city manager, Elgin. 


Ninety-five Council-Manager 
Adoptions Recorded in 1957 


RELIMINARY figures show that 95 

cities, towns, and counties were added to 
the council-manager directory in 1957 mak- 
ing a grand total of 1,542 places with council- 
manager government at the end of 1957. The 
95 adoptions are above the average annual 
growth of 78 cities for the 10-year period, 
1947 to 1956. 

Final figures will be shown in Recent Coun- 
cil-Manager Developments and Directory of Coun- 
cil-Manager Cities to be issued in February by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Some of the larger communities that 
adopted this form of government in 1957 in- 
clude Dade County, Florida; Alton, and 
Skokie, Illinois; Ann Arbor, Michigan; Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia; and Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. Seven cities voted to abandon the 
council-manager plan in 1957: East Moline, 
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Illinois; North Adams, Massachusetts; Brook- 
field, Missouri; Concord, New Hampshire; 
Rome, New York; Claremore, Oklahoma; 
and Kenosha, Wisconsin. In Claremore and 
Kenosha, the plan is not officially abandoned 
until the spring of 1958, and in Rome, January 
1,1960. Thecitizens of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
voted several years ago to abandon the plan 
effective January 1, 1958. 

The council-manager city of Hamilton 
Lake, North Carolina, annexed to the city of 
Greensboro. Five other communities were 
taken off the directory for failing to appoint a 
city manager or for repealing the council- 
manager ordinance. 


Municipal Managers Discuss 
Public Safety Integration 


LIVELY discussion on the integra- 

tion of police-fire services for better 
public safety highlighted the meeting of the 
New Jersey Municipal Managers’ and Ad- 
ministrators’ Association in Atlantic City 
on November 20. The group met in conjunc- 
tion with the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities at its annual convention. 

An address on the subject was presented 
by Glenford S. Leonard, director of public 
safety, Oak Park, Michigan. The speaker 
pointed out that public safety integration 
has never been satisfactorily defined and 
that in practice no uniform concept of in- 
tegration exists. The real issue is the creation 
of a new type of municipal employee, known 
as the public safety officer, who is trained in 
fighting fires and also in law enforcement 
methods. 

He stated that the interest in integration 
is the result of the increased demand for mu- 
nicipal government services without a cor- 
responding increase in revenues plus the 
steadily declining work week for municipal 
employees, particularly firemen. He went 
on to describe the organization and opera- 
tion of the public safety department in Oak 
Park and some of the problems of selection, 
training, supervision, and review involved 
in departmental operations. 

The questions directed to Mr. Leonard 
following his paper attempted to pin down 
the actual savings in dollars and to ascer- 
tain his knowledge of the fire prevention and 
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fire fighting fields. He did not attempt to 
predict the savings from integration except 
to point out the before-and-after costs in 
Oak Park. In the fire field he satisfied the 
audience that he had a thorough knowledge 
of the implications of good fire defenses and 
the importance of fire prevention and fire 
fighting in an over-all program. 

The group of municipal managers and 
administrators was convinced through the 
discussion that traditional beliefs about sep- 
arate services must be re-examined in an ef- 
fort to get the job done in the best way at 
the least cost. It will require that municipal 
administrators approach the problem 
through unemotional, earthy, and informed 
analysis and a willingness to experiment.— 
Donactp E. Dunn, administrator, Moores- 
town Township. 


Public Officials Consider Traffic 
Safety Proposals 


TRONGER driver licensing standards 
and more automobile training high- 
lighted the recommendations adopted by the 
Public Officials Traffic Safety Conference 
which met on December 9 and 10 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The conference, sponsored by 
the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
included about 400 public officials from 48 
states to draft a program for improving traffic 
accident prevention. 

The delegates met in eight workshops con- 
cerned with education, enforcement, engi- 
neering, laws and ordinances, motor vehicle 
administration, official coordination, enforce- 
ment in the courts and police enforcement, 
and state and local government official co- 
ordination. Four regional conferences will be 
held under the sponsorship of the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety in early 1958 to 
develop the public support for the recom- 
mendations. 

Three of the eight workshops gave particu- 
lar attention to driver licensing requirements 
as a number one priority. Other proposals 
and recommendations developed by the con- 
ference include the following: a doubling of 
traffic police manpower; closer cooperation 
between automobile manufacturers, road 
builders, and traffic engineers on vehicle de- 
sign and highway design; establishment of 
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realistic and enforceable speed limits; adop- 
tion by all states of uniform rules of the road 
and traffic signals; a requirement of high 
school driver education prior to granting a 
driver’s license; safety inspection of all motor 
vehicles; upgrading motor vehicle administra- 
tion including driver licensing; improvement 
of traffic courts with particular reference to 
moving violators; aggressive leadership on the 
part of public officials in the traffic safety 
program; and support of high safety standards 
in the construction of new highways under 
the federal aid program. 


Sets up Program To Eliminate 
Dilapidated Structures 


AN Gabriel, California (21,755), has 

had 14 months of successful experience 

in a coordinated program of city depart- 

ments to eliminate substandard dwellings 
and structures in the city. 

The city fire, building, and health de- 
partments consolidated their efforts to or- 
ganize “Operation Cleanup” to eliminate 
the structures that were unsafe or beyond 
rehabilitation. The emphasis has been on a 
cooperative approach to property owners 
and selling them on the benefits of demol- 
ishing old structures. The building depart- 
ment is responsible for enforcement of the 
building code with the power to vacate 
structures for occupancy until repairs and 
improvements are completed. The city 
council has the power to order the owner 
prosecuted under the code and may order 
the building official to proceed with the 
work needed to bring the building up to 
standard. 

The enforcement by the health depart- 
ment is generally concerned with keeping 
the yard and premises in a clean condition 
to avoid depressing the neighborhood and 
violating public health standards. The fire 
department conducts inspections for elec- 
trical, safety, and other fire hazards. 

A total of 26 structures were totally de- 
molished in the period from September 1, 
1956, to October 31, 1957. As of November 
1, 1957, 33 buildings are in the processing 
stage and most of them will be demolished. 
Up to November 1, 29 property owners had 
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been involved in the program, but not one 
had been taken to the city council as a viola- 
tor. In many cases the inspectors have been 
able to point out that the land value is 
higher than that of the structure, and there- 
fore it would be a better investment in the 
long run to erect a new building. 

The demolition of some buildings has 
been done as a means of training members 
of the city fire department. With the own- 
er’s permission, the demolishment of the 
structure can be used as part of drill exer- 
cises. Neighboring fire departments have, at 
the invitation of the city, sent their firemen 
over to participate in the demolition train- 
ing. In addition the fire department has pre- 
pared an “Operation Cleanup” film to teach 
the methods of fire prevention. The film has 
been shown to about 4,000 school children 
in the city and describes the work of the mu- 
nicipal fire department.—W1Lu1AM J. Pro- 
BERT, chief administrative officer, San Ga- 
briel. 


**Human Needs’’ Sets Theme for 
AMA Meeting 


RECORD attendance of over 1,500 mu- 
nicipal officials was set for the annual 
meeting of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, December 1-4. The 
theme, “Human Needs in the Changing City,” 
was set forth at the opening session by three 
keynote speakers. Mayor Ben West of Nash- 
ville described how the city was changing; 
Roy Johnson, vice president of the General 
Electric Company, presented community as- 
sets needed for the location of new industry; 
and Catherine Bauer Wurster, housing and 
planning authority, outlined leadership re- 
sponsibilities in planning for human needs. 
The theme was further developed by four 
keynote speakers prior to each series of panel 
discussions. Judge William G. Long of the 
Seattle Superior Court spoke on the problems 
of youth, William Fitch of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on aging, 
Dr. Leonard Duhl of the National Institute of 
Mental Health on this problem, and Joseph 
Prendergast, executive director of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, on cultural and 
recreation needs, 
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New resolutions were added to the Nation- 
al Municipal Policy in many areas. A co- 
ordinated 10-year urban renewal program 
under which the federal government would 
allocate $500 million a year was passed. The 
creation of a council of urban advisers was 
urged to coordinate all federal programs af- 
fecting urban areas and to make a continu- 
ing study of urban problems. Policy was ap- 
proved for the establishment of a federal 
lending agency with a sizable revolving fund 
outside the debt limit to make capital loans 
for mass transit. Delegates called for doubling 
the present sewage disposal program to $100 
million annually and continuing aid for the 
airport construction program. 

Mayor George Christopher of San Fran- 
cisco was elected president of AMA and 
Mayor Anthony Celebrezze of Cleveland, 
vice president for the next year. Two AMA 
special committees prominent at the meeting 
were those on communications and radio 
under the chairmanship of Robert J. Mc- 
Nutt, city manager of Harper Woods, 
Michigan, and fire insurance rating with Ross 
Miller, city manager of Modesto, California, 
as chairman. 


Census Reports More Cities 
in United States 


HERE were 405 more municipalities 

in the United States in 1957 than in 
1952 according to the United States Bureau 
of the Census (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
Since 1942 the total new incorporations have 
been 963. Illinois leads with 1,181 munici- 
palities, followed by Pennsylvania with 991, 
Iowa with 942, and Ohio with 915. Two- 
thirds of the American people live under 
municipal governments, and one-half of 
these residents live in 106 cities over 100,- 
000 population. A total of 9,807 (54 per 
cent) of the municipalities have less than 
1,000 inhabitants and account for only 4.3 
per cent of the total population. 

Special districts (excluding school dis- 
tricts) have increased during the last 15 
years by 6,106 or 74 per cent, with 2,086 
new units occurring since 1952. They are 
found in every state and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Illinois has the most with 1,800, 
then California with 1,650, New York with 
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924, and Missouri with 827. Almost one-half 
of all special districts are accounted for by 
three types—fire protection districts (18 per 
cent), soil conservation districts (16 per 
cent), and drainage districts (15 per cent). 

Despite the increase in municipalities and 
special districts, the total number of govern- 
mental units in the United States has stead- 
ily decreased—from 155,116 in 1942, to 
116,743 in 1952, to the present figure of 102,- 
328 in 1957. The cause is the large reduction 
in the number of school districts from 108,- 
579 in 1942 to 50,446 in 1957. 


Three Cities Provide Group 
Insurance for Employees 


HREE cities in California and Okla- 
homa have adopted group insurance 
programs recently for city employees. 

Palo Alto, California, has adopted group 
insurance for city employees to provide life, 
accidental death, and dismemberment bene- 
fits and insurance for employees and de- 
pendents for major medical expenses. The 
city pays the entire premium for employees. 
The employees pay the monthly premium 
for their dependents at a cost of $7.25 per 
month. The major medical coverage pro- 
vides a maximum benefit of $10,000 with 
$50 deductible; the insurance pays 80 per 
cent of the charges over the deductible 
amount. The policy also covers 100 per cent 
of the first $500 for hospital payments and 
80 per cent of hospital charges in excess of 
$500. 

In Fullerton, California, group insurance 
provides city employees with $1,000 life in- 
surance, $1,000 accidental death and dis- 
memberment coverage, $25 per week for ac- 
cident and sickness for 26 weeks, and $10,- 
000 in major medical insurance. The major 
medical insurance also is available for em- 
ployees’ dependents. The major medical in- 
surance has a $25 deductible clause with the 
next $500 paid by the insurance company. 
Costs in excess of $525 are paid 80 per cent 
by the insurance company and 20 per cent 
by the employee up to $10,000. The cost to 
the city is $4 per month per employee. The 
monthly cost to the single employee is $3.40, 
$6.25 for employee and his wife, and $9.32 
for both wife and children. 
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Henryetta, Oklahoma, has adopted a 
group insurance plan financed by the city 
which provides greater benefits to its em- 
ployees than if an equivalent amount of 
money had been granted in salary increases. 
The cost is $4.98 per month for each em- 
ployee under 65 years of age and $3.67 per 
month for an employee 65 years or older. 
Employees under 65 receive $2,000 in life 
insurance, while employees over 65 receive 
$1,000 in life insurance. Provisions are made 
for accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, hospital insurance, surgical pay- 
ments, and in-hospital medical expense. 


Voters Approve One-half of 
Local Bond Issues 


OTERS approved 52 per cent of the 
local governiaent bond issues held at 
various referendums on November 5, 1957. 
The approvals constituted 52 per cent of the 
total dollar value of the requested local 
bonds. For all state and local governments, 
approximately $842 million in bonds were 
passed; however, about $600 million of this 
amount were for three large state issues. 
Voters accepted all street, roads, and off- 
street parking bonds up for vote. School and 
library issues generally were accepted with 
about 72 per cent of their dollar volume re- 
ceiving the required majority. Approxi- 
mately 64 per cent of the sanitary and storm 
sewer bonds passed; 44 per cent of the rec- 
reation bonds; but only 5 per cent of the civ- 
ic building, courthouse, and city hall bonds. 
In Hartford, Connecticut, the electors ap- 
proved by large majorities four bond issues 
totaling $6.8 million to finance a new high 
school, a public ice-skating rink, and urban 
redevelopment projects. Philadelphia sanc- 
tioned bond issues totaling $26.9 million. 
Pueblo, Colorado, passed a $1.1 million issue 
to finance improvements to the municipal 
sewage disposal plant. Voters authorized 
$17.3 million for road bond proposals in 
Dallas County, Texas. In Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, a slum clearance bond proposal was 
favorably received. On November 12, citi- 
zens of Modesto, California, elected to spend 
$950,000 in general obligation bonds for a 


new city hall. 
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In Detroit, voters failed to supply the re- 
quired 60 per cent majority to finance Port 
of Detroit improvements. San Francisco vot- 
ers supplied a majority but not the necessary 
two-thirds approval for $22.2 million issue to 
build a new courthouse and to remodel the 
city hall. Cleveland voters rejected a $15 
million issue for a civic center and $1 million 
issue for a zoo, while approving $14 million 
to finance other civic improvement. 

The state bonds approved were in New 
York, $250 million for state university ex- 
pansion; Texas, $200 million for dam con- 
struction; and Pennsylvania, $150 million 
for veterans’ bonuses. 


Completes Housing Code Studies 
for Small Communities 


HE Tennessee State Planning Commis- 

sion has completed a study of the many 
aspects of housing control and has published 
its findings in three reports (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The work consists of three sepa- 
rate parts: an analysis of the codes of various 
cities, a model housing ordinance, and an 
outline of steps necessary for a housing sur- 
vey. All three reports are intended princi- 
pally as guides for small cities. 

Housing codes from 30 cities are ana- 
lyzed for minimum housing standards and 
enforcement powers. The minimum housing 
code provides acceptable standards for light- 
ing, ventilation, heating, space require- 
ments, and so on. The responsibilities of the 
occupant and the owner are listed, and pro- 
visions are made for inspection and enforce- 
ment. 

The housing survey report lists five main 
steps necessary in an appraisal of the housing 
situation in a community: (1) organizing 
the survey, (2) collecting the information, 
(3) processing the information, (4) tabulat- 
ing and analyzing the information, and (5) 
reporting and effectuating the findings. The 
survey presents modified information based 
on standards of the American Public Health 
Association’s Committee of the Hygiene of 
Housing which are adaptable to the small 
city. 
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HE second half of 1957 was marked by 

a possible forecast of a regression for eco- 
nomic growth that the nation has experi- 
enced for the past three years. In Novem- 
ber, 1957, the Consumer Price Index set an- 
other record at 121.6. In mid-November, 
the governors of the Federal Reserve Board 
authorized its district banks to lower the 
discount rate one-half of 1 per cent to 3.0 per 
cent in order to stimulate declining business 
trends. 

The terms ‘‘depression’’ and “‘recession”’ 
are not being used to describe the new busi- 
ness trend; however, many economists do 
not hesitate to refer to current developments 
as a period of “economic adjustment.” Re- 
gardless of terms used, both business and 
consumers are less optimistic about contin- 
uing prosperity and are unwilling to com- 
mit their finances for long periods. 


BusINEss AND INDUSTRY 

The estimated “Gross National Product” 
at the end of 1957 may total approximately 
$436 billion—a 5 per cent increase over the 
previous year. Yet the bulk of this increase 
is due to higher prices and only a small por- 
tion to real output. The GNP in terms of the 
1951 dollar is around $390 billion. 

The Industrial Production Index of the 
Federal Reserve Board for October was 142, 
a decrease of two points over the previous 
month and four points over the same period 
in 1956. By November, 1957, according to 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, steel mills were 
operating at 78 per cent of capacity, and 
steel ingot production was down 20 per cent 
over last year. New automobile production 
for 1957 was 100,000 units over the 1956 
total of 5.8 million units. Manufacturing op- 
erations according to a McGraw-Hill survey 
were operating at 82 per cent of capacity at 
the end of September, 4 per cent less than 
the same period in 1956. 

Total spending (GNP) for 1958 will con- 
tinue to rise, but not in proportion to 1957. 
A decline is predicted for the first half of this 


year with the deficit being made up in the 
second half. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 

All government spending—federal, state, 
and local—has continued to remain steady. 
In fact, while business investments for 1958 
are expected to decrease substantially, gov- 
ernment spending will increase. The effects 
of the set-up in the military missile program 
will not be known for a while. Projected 
missile spending may run to several billions. 
Highways, schools, and public housing com- 
bined with other public construction should 
bring a $1 billion increase in 1958 over the 
$14 billion total of 1957 according to De- 
partment of Commerce estimates. 

Nevertheless, the electors were not in a 
mood to allow all governmental units to 
spend more. Nearly one-half of the local gov- 
ernment proposed bond issues, representing 
about 48 per cent of the dollar value of local 
government bonds up for approval, were de- 
feated in the November elections. The total 
dollar amount of state and local bonds ap- 
proved in 1957 was $1.7 billion less than 
1956. Indications are that the voters are be- 
coming more selective in approving govern- 
ment debt, and such requests, when ap- 
proved, are by slim margins. 

Still government debt is increasing. Bu- 
reau of the Census figures for mid-1957 show 
that state and local government debt was 
approximately $52.5 billion, or $4.5 billion 
more than in 1956. A considerable portion 
(one-third) of local government debt is for 
school construction and other educational 
facilities. 

PopuLATION GROWTH 

Metropolitan growth will continue in 
1958 as all available statistics show that 
more persons are moving to metropolitan 
areas. Preliminary federal census figures 
show that in 1956, 31.6 million dwelling 
units were located in standard metropolitan 
areas as compared to 23.7 million outside 
these areas. This does not mean that people 
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are moving into the central city. The move- 
ment to and growth in the metropolitan 
areas are taking place in the suburbs. 

For example, the 1956 New York-North- 
eastern New Jersey standard metropolitan 
area population showed an increase of 8.9 
per cent over 1950. The area outside New 
York City had an increase of 906,000 inhab- 
itants; yet, the city itself had 120,000 people 
less than in 1950, a decrease of 1.5 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT Bonps 

The complete effects of reducing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks’ discount rate from 3.5 
per cent to 3.0 per cent may not be known 
for some time in 1958. Indications are that 
it will allow for easier borrowing at lower 
rates of interest. 

Business has restricted its projected capi- 
tal investments and has made money avail- 
able in other fields of financing. Consequent- 
ly, the previous difficulties that state and 
local governments have had in securing pur- 
chasers for their bonds had lessened some- 
what by the end of 1957. According to the 
Bond Buyer, the average yield on 20 selected 
municipal bonds was 3.16 per cent for the 
first week in December, 1957. In the first 
week in September the rate was 3.56 per 
cent. Government bonds were in greater 
demand since the cut in the discount rate 
and sold more readily. The municipal bond 
market looks stronger for 1958. 


LABOR AND WAGES 

The cutback in industry and consumer 
restriction in their buying has caused in- 
creases in unemployment that cannot be at- 
tributed solely to seasonal variations. The 
first half of 1958 may find four to five mil- 
lion persons unemployed according to an 
estimate by U.S. News and World Report in 
its November 1, 1957, issue. This will be 
caused by a decline of 1.1 million jobs plus 
a continuous increase in working population 
which will not readily be absorbed in new 
jobs. 

Wages are not expected to decrease pro- 
portionately because of guaranteed wage 
clauses written into labor contracts and the 
high cost of living. The weekly income for 
factory workers was $82.16 for October as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


a drop of $1, mostly reflected in decrease 
in total time worked. U.S. News and World 
Report estimated that the average factory 
worker by the end of 4957 earned $2.08 an 
hour. It is expected that a year hence he 
should earn $2.12. However, the rate of in- 
crease will be 50 per cent less than for 1957. 

Continuous demands are being heard 
from labor unions and their leaders for a four- 
day work week. A Gallup poll conducted in 
July, 1957, showed that workers were op- 
posed to a shorter work week by two to one, 
while women were opposed to it by three to 
one. Industrial workers do not mind a short- 
er work week providing that additional work 
hours are available at premium rates. Bu- 
reau of the Census figures show that almost 
twice the number of persons today hold two 
jobs as in 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Residential construction is expected to 
total about one million units for 1957, as 
stated in the Federal Reserve Bulletin of No- 
vember, 1957. This is below the 1956 and 
1955 figures, but increases for the second 
half of 1957 were above the first half of the 
year. The federal government has assisted 
residential construction by reducing FHA 
loan down payments and increasing maxi- 
mum interest rates to 5.25 per cent. 

The outlook for 1958 is generally opti- 
mistic with an over-all increase of 5 per cent 
expected in all types of construction. The in- 
crease will be due to more residential units 
and highways—about $2.1 billion of the ex- 
pected $2.4 billion gain according to De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor statis- 
tics. Notable declines are expected in pri- 
vate industrial plant construction. 

According to Engineering News Record for 
October 17, 1957, several predictions can 
be made for 1958. The ENR Construction 
Cost Index for 20 cities will go up 3.5 per 
cent to reach a high of 763 in December, 
1958 (based on 1913 = 100). The ENR 
Building Cost Index is predicted to rise 2.5 
per cent to a high of 530 by December 
(based on 1913 = 100). These predictions 
are based on expected increases in the cost 
of structural steel, portland cement, lumber, 
and wage rates for common and skilled la- 
bor. 
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Plans Intercity Cooperation 
ENISON (23,000) and Sherman (28,000), 
, Texas, have created a joint 10-man com- 

mittee to formulate and develop a plan of cooper- 
ation between the two municipalities. The inter- 
city committee consists of each city’s mayor, city 
manager, chamber of commerce manager, and 
two members at large. The committee is consid- 
ering programs on industrial promotion, informa- 
tion and publicity, metropolitan planning, high- 
way construction, health services, state legisla- 
tion, and potential tourist and recreation develop- 
ment. Specific metropolitan problems that may 
be investigated include highways, zoning, health, 
public safety, airport, and planning. 


Complete Salary Survey 

St. Louis Park, Minnesota, a suburb of Min- 
neapolis, has prepared an annual salary and 
working condition survey. The city council will 
use this survey as a guide to 1958 salaries in terms 
of competitive needs and increases in the cost of 
living. The report compared salaries and working 
conditions in municipalities bordering Minneap- 
olis and also in three larger but less comparable 
jurisdictions. Data were gathered by personal 
interviews with officials in each jurisdiction. The 
appendices contain letters from employee unions 
and pertinent legal opinions on personnel rulings. 


Sets Up Equipment Rental Fund 

Tacoma, Washington, has adopted an ordi- 
nance establishing an equipment rental fund for 
the repair, maintenance operation, and replace- 
ment of motor vehicle equipment. The fund will 
be administered by the department of public 
works with varying charges established on the 
basis of time and mileage for different types of 
equipment. The equipment rental fund is sub- 
divided into two accounts for current operating 
expenses including salaries, materials, overhead, 
and the like and for equipment purchased and 
replacement depreciation schedules. 
Charges for passenger cars range from $1 per 


under 


hour or 9 cents a mile for short-term use to a 
minimum of $88 per month for long-term use. 
Police cars are rented at $2,500 per car per year. 


Factors for Annexation 

San Bruno, California, considers factors of 
cost and urban amenity in annexing new sub- 
divisions. Before the city will annex new areas, 
it analyzes five basic points before final approval 
is given to any request: (1) Will the commercial 
or industrial acreage of the city be increased by 
the annexation? (2) Will the proposed area per 
capital valuation of the annexed area exceed that 
of the existing community? (3) Will the annexa- 
tion give the city control over fringe areas which 
could be detrimental to the city? (4) Will the 
storm water run-off from the area be a responsi- 
bility of the city? (5) Will the area, if not an- 
nexed, be able to use city facilities without con- 
tributing to their cost? Since 1952, the sub- 
division regulations in San Bruno have included 
requirements for streets, curbs, sidewalks, street 
lighting, sewers, drainage facilities, street trees, 
and street signs. 


Training for Plant Operators 

Sewage disposal plant employees in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have completed a five-week series 
of two-hour lectures to provide in-service training 
in various phases of sewage plant operations. 
Forty employees signed up for the training, and 
each session was led by an engineer or supervisor 
in charge of each specific operation. These 
sessions covered such activities as accounts and 
records, industrial waste control, determination 
of charges, design, operation, maintenance, and 
safety methods. Broader topics were also covered 
including the history of metropolitan sewage dis- 
posal needs, legal authorization for such work, 
construction of plants and facilities, and methods 
of financing. The two-hour lectures were held at 
the close of the working day and were supple- 
mented by movies, slides, 
sketches. 


and _ blackboard 


Forms Youth Bureau 
In an attempt to curb juvenile delinquency, 
the Chicago Police Department has created a 
new youth bureau to supersede its juvenile unit. 
The bureau will have jurisdiction over crimes in- 
volving boys under the age of 21 and girls under 
18. Previously the old unit concerned itself with 
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juveniles under 17. The youth bureau will work 
around the clock and will assume jurisdiction 
over cases involving juveniles. For the first time 
policewomen have been added who also will 
be certified as case workers of the family court. A 
new record-keeping system is contemplated so 
that the bureau will have continuous references 
of old and inoperative cases. Seventy policemen 
and 40 policewomen are to be added, raising 
the total personnel to 248. 


Preserves Historic Area 
The zoning ordinance for Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, has been amended to provide for an 
old The intent of the 
amendment is to preserve the cultural and civic 


“historic town zone.” 
characteristics of the historic section of the city. 
Each applicant for a building permit in the area 
must obtain approval from the board of adjust- 
ment by providing complete details of the ex- 
terior appearance and construction of the build- 
ing. The building permit can be issued only if the 
proposed structure conforms to the architectural 
style, general design, and materials used in the 
area. The ordinance states that such buildings 
“‘must be harmonious with the exterior structure 
of buildings in the immediate neighborhood, and 
they must be complementary to the traditional 
characteristics of the old 


architectural town 


area.” 


Gas Utility Completes 10th Year 

The municipal gas system of New Ulm, Min- 
nesota, has completed its 10th year of operation. 
The distribution system was acquired from an 
independent power company in 1946 for $125,- 
000. During the past 10 years this loan has been 
paid in full, additional enlargements have been 
made, and $450,000 has been transferred to other 
utility departments to assist in financing other im- 
provements and additions. A city public utilities 
commission operates not only the gas distribution 
system but also an electric generating station, an 
electric distribution system, a sewage disposal 
plant, and a steam heat supply service. 


Public Emergency Phones 
North Bergen, New Jersey, has installed 25 
public emergency telephone boxes in strategic 
locations, and the system will be expanded later 
to 90 phones. The system is designed primarily 
for reporting police and fire emergencies but can 


be used for civil defense and general disasters. 
The system eliminates the need for foot patrol- 
men to use public pay telephones to call into 
headquarters 

system has been installed in Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, to replace the old fire alarm box system. 
Twenty-seven telephone boxes have been located 
in points where experience with the old system 
showed calls to be the heaviest. Under a con- 
tract with the local telephone company, the city 
will pay $224.50 per month for the telephone sys- 
tem including all maintenance, service, and op- 
erating costs. 


Adopts Council Procedures 

Bloomington, Minnesota, has adopted rules 
of procedure for the village council covering 
meeting dates, agenda, order of business, rules of 
debate, addressing the council, and so on. Com- 
munications that are not sponsored by a member 
of the council or that need to be investigated by 
the village manager must be filed five days before 
the council meeting. Administrative officials may 
not introduce matters before the council unless 
they are of an urgent nature and have been re- 
viewed by the manager. Any person desiring to 
address the council must secure the permission 
of the presiding officer. Any resident or his rep- 
resentative may address the council by oral or 
written communication. No person, however, is 
allowed to address the council after a motion has 
been made without first securing permission of 
the council to do so. 


Metropolitan Area News 

The Ford Foundation has given the largest 
grant to date in the field of metropolitan study 
to a group of 15 civic, research, and educational 
institutions concerned with the metropolitan 
region of greater Philadelphia. The grant is for 
$900,000 and will be proportioned for a period 
of seven years providing that local sources raise 
an equal amount after the third year. . . . The 
Illinois legislature has created a regional planning 
agency for the Chicago area. The agency will be 
known as the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission and will cover a six- 
county area. . . . An extensive survey of govern- 
mental services and financing is being conducted 
by the Cleveland Metropolitan Services Com- 
mission with the aid of a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The research staff includes 20 spe- 
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cialists in political science and economics and is 
supplemented by study groups consisting of gov- 
ernment and civic leaders. . . . The Bureau of 
Public Administration at the Universityof Cali- 
fornia is undertaking a long-term research study 
into the operations of the San Francisco Bay 
Area Air Pollution Control District. The study 
will give particular attention to the management 
and administration of the district in relation to 
the counties and cities in the area. 


Plans Police Manuals 

Hollywood, Florida, has planned a series of 
three police training manuals to cover all phases 
of departmental operations and procedures. Two 
of the manuals have been completed, and the 
third is being compiled. The first manual covers 
operational procedures such as care and opera- 
tion of equipment, public contact, patrolling by 
vehicle, and so on. The second manual deals 
with the report forms used within the depart- 
ment. The third manual will contain depart- 
mental rules and regulations, duties and respon- 
sibilities, and items not covered in the other man- 
uals. All personnel are required to read the man- 
uals, and they will be given periodic tests on the 
content of the manuals. 


Grants Closed Circuit TV Rights 

Eldorado, Arkansas, has granted a nonexclu- 
sive permit for a closed circuit television channel 
to transmit movies into private homes. The com- 
pany has agreed to pay the city the fee of one-half 
of 1 per cent of the gross receipts from the first 
1,500 home connections, 1 per cent from the next 
1,500 connections, and 1 and one-half per cent 
thereafter. The grantee has the privilege to con- 
struct and operate the necessary equipment 
within the corporate limits and must keep maps 
and records showing the exact location of all 
home connections. All construction and installa- 
tion must be of a permanent nature, conform 
with existing city regulations, and must not in- 
terfere with public travel. 


Develops Street Priorities 

Vallejo, California, has developed an improve- 
ment priority system for city streets. First, a for- 
mula was used to grade the various streets in 
three main classiffications on the basis of 100 
points. Structural sufficiency was granted a maxi- 
mum of 40 points—15 points for surface condi- 
tions, 15 points for maintenance costs, and 10 
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points for drainage. Forty maximum points were 
allocated for traffic volume—10 points for pres- 
ent traffic volume and 30 points in relation to fu- 
ture traffic volume. Twenty points were desig- 
nated for safety—10 points for accident rate, five 
points for sidewalks, and five points for street 
lighting. Second, the cost of the program was 
considered so that the city would not expend its 
budget on a relatively few high priority streets. 
Finally, the number of vehicle miles travelled on 
each street per day was computed. An algebraic 
expression was devised using the grading formula 
times the cost divided by the service rating to 
procure the total number of priority points. The 
lowest number of points received the highest pri- 
ority. 


Federal Construction Grants 

The first progress report on the construction 
grant program under the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act reveals that 684 municipalities 
and other governmental agencies have received 
$56.2 million to assist in the construction of sew- 
The 
costs are approximately $274 million of which 23 


age treatment works. estimated project 
have been completed, 251 are under construc- 
tion, and 410 have been approved but as yet are 
not under construction. In addition 298 applica- 
tions are being processed in regional offices of the 
Public Health Service, and another 393 appli- 
cations are being processed by state water pollu- 
tion control agencies. The federal government 
has appropriated $50 million for the program 


during fiscal 1957 and $45 million for fiscal 1958. 


Recent Bond Sales 

New Westminster, British Columbia, sold a 
$350,000 public library debenture issue over the 
counter without recourse to radio or newspaper 
advertising. The sale was completed within 10 
days after a letter was sent to 150 purchasers of 
a previous city hall bond issue, and a circular 
was mailed to all local citizens. All sales were at 
par with a coupon rate of 5.5 per cent. The larg- 
est single sale was for $17,000, followed by one 
for $10,000 with the average sale being $1,500. 
. . . Voters in San Antonio, Texas, approved 
$19,979,000 in general obligation bonds for street 
improvements, sanitary sewers and storm drain- 
age. Issues totalling $3,753,000 for a police build- 
ing and park development were rejected by the 
voters. At the same election the voters approved 
an increase in the interest rate on a previously 
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voted $2,000,000 issue for expressways. The orig- 
inal issue had been limited to an interest rate of 
3 per cent. . . . Voters in Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia, have approved $1,700,000 in bonds to fi- 
nance additions and improvements to the city’s 
sanitary sewerage system, and $4,250,000 for 
additions and improvements to the storm drain- 
age system. 


Prepares Tax Map 

Columbia, South Carolina, has completed a 
two-year task of mapping and recording all prop- 
erties and buildings within the city. All necessary 
information on taxable and nontaxable property 
is available and current. The tax maps assist the 
board of assessors in assessing new and improved 
property and are used by the city departments 
of planning, rehabilitation, public works, and 
building inspection. The maps plot 220 sections 
of the city and contain street names, street num- 
bers, lot lines, and sizes of property and buildings. 
The scale is 1 inch to 100 feet. File cards are 
keyed in to the maps to identify property owner- 
ship. Gross index files are kept in duplicate under 
street address and the property owner’s surname. 
The files show information on owner’s name and 
property location, numbers of block and lot, as- 


sessment of property and building, lot sizes, plat 
numbers, and other assessment data. 


Cities Issue Informative Leaflets 

Several cities recently have issued leaflets and 
brochures to inform citizens on various phases of 
the city government. San Antonio, Texas, issued 
a descriptive leaflet on the city’s capital improve- 
ment bond program informing voters how the 
requested bond issues were needed to provide ex- 
panding municipal services. A tax leaflet in Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, describes the purposes of the 
property tax and answers questions on the difler- 
ence between real and personal property, the de- 
termination of the tax rate and the tax levy, the 
setting of assessed valuation, tax due dates, spe- 
cial assessments, and other questions. Ottumwa, 
lowa, has issued a progress report covering the 
years 1954 through 1957, which was distributed 
to homes in the city. The report reviews ac- 
complishments during this period and plans for 
the future and is illustrated with charts and maps. 
Huntington Woods, Michigan, has issued a two- 
color folder in commemoration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the city. The folder contains many 
before-and-after photographs of streets, parks 
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and residential developments. Denver, Colorado, 
has issued a multi-color, three-fold leaflet ex- 
plaining the desirability for a six-year capital im- 
provement program. Ferguson, Missouri, has is- 
sued a tax leaflet with drawings to illustrate 
what the citizen receives for his tax dollar. 


Local Debt Reaches New High 

Preliminary estimates by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus indicate that state and local government debt 
now totals approximately $52.5 billion as of June 
30, 1957. This represents an increase of $4.5 bil- 
lion in one year and an increase of $36.6 billion 
since 1946. Of the total, $2.1 billion is for short- 
term debt while the remaining $50.4 billion is in 
long-term indebtedness—$36.9 billion for local 
and $13.5 for state debt. One-third, $12.3 bil- 
lion, of local government debt is for educational 
services. Next comes indebtedness for utilities 
(water, electric, gas, and transit) with $8.4 bil- 
lion and highways and roads with $3.4 billion. 
Sewer and sewerage disposal system account for 
$3.4 billion; housing and community redevelop- 
ment, $2.9 billion; nonhighway transportation 
(airports, ports, and terminal facilities), $1.4 bil- 
lion; and natural resources, $900 million. 


Public Relations Methods 

Open houses and other public relations meth- 
ods are being used by cities to keep the citizen 
informed. Teaneck, New Jersey, recently had a 
“Know Your Government Week,” which in- 
cluded an open house at the municipal building 
where township employees answered questions 
and explained municipal operations, an essay 
contest in the junior and senior high schools on 
the subject of local government, and the showing 
of a color motion picture on Teaneck. Berkeley, 
California, recently had an extensive anti-litter 
campaign which culminated in anti-litter week 
in October. The campaign included newspaper 
and radio publicity, essay and poster contests in 
the public schools, and poster and slogan con- 
tests conducted by the city recreation depart- 
ment on all playgrounds and parks. Alexandria, 
Virginia, held an open house with displays and 
exhibits for various activities of the city govern- 
ment. The open house was held in Market Square 
in downtown Alexandria. This square was re- 
served for public use in 1748 and is equipped 
with pavilions and stalls for public market. As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, has instituted a program 
known as “Community Report.” Complaints 
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and suggestions are received at the city hall by 
telephone or in person and logged in a special 
book. Appropriate forms are sent to the city de- 
partment involved for follow-up and action. A 
postcard is sent to the caller acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the complaint or request, and the citizen 
is notified by mail or phone after action is taken. 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, has begun a biweekly 
radio program on municipal news and projects. 


Incorporations and Consolidations 

Fifteen cities have been incorporated in Los 
Angeles County, California, since 1953. Ten of 
these cities were incorporated during the first 
nine months of 1957. Most of the cities are fol- 
lowing the ‘‘Lakewood Plan’”’ of contracting with 
the county for municipal services. Nine of these 
cities have contracted with the regional planning 
commission for planning services, and three have 
established their own planning departments. . . . 
Wallingford, Connecticut, has adopted a charter 
which consolidates the town and the borough. 
Previously both units were separate tax districts. 
The charter provides for a representative town 
meeting. . . . In Florida, the four municipalities 
of St. Petersburg Beach, Pass-a-Grille Beach, 
Don Ce-San Place, and Belle Vista Beach, have 
consolidated as the municipality of St. Petersburg 
Beach. ... The recently consolidated city of 
Newport News and Warwick, Virginia, will be 
known as Newport News following a special 
election to determine the name for the new city. 


New Police Equipment 

Newport, Rhode Island, will lease four police 
cars at a rate of $124 per month per car. The 
contract was drawn up after bids were submitted 
by dealers in the area for the year ending No- 
vember 30, 1958. The automobile agency will 
provide medium priced cars in two-door sedans 
with automatic transmissions. The agency will 
furnish all maintenance, repairs, and service, 
except gasoline. The city will pay for deductible 
collision and comprehensive liability insurance, 
the $100 deductible charge which may arise, gas- 
oline, and the cost of transfer and maintenance 


a 
of radio equipment. . . . San Fernando, Califor- 


nia, has purchased a small British-made auto- 
mobile for parking control in the central business 
district. The car replaces a three-wheel motor- 
cycle which could not be used in wet weather and 
on extremely hot days. The police officer is able 


to mark tires and issue citations without leaving 
the vehicle except where there is diagonal park- 
ing. The car has right-hand drive and cost $1,- 
670. . . . All policemen in the Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, police department are equipped with new 
safety helmets to provide better protection for of- 
ficers and to give them a more distinctive ap- 
pearance. 


Forms Metropolitan Study Group 

Metropolitan Community Studies, Dayton, 
Ohio, was formed in August, 1957, as a nonprofit 
corporation which will undertake comprehensive 
studies on the governmental, economic, and so- 
cial aspects of the Dayton metropolitan area. The 
group is headed by Dr. John C. Bollens, who for- 
merly directed a research project for the St. Louis 
metropolitan area. Work during the first five 
years of the organization’s existence will be fi- 
nanced by contributions of $250,000 from local 
businesses and individuals and by a grant of 
$150,000 from the Ford Foundation. At its first 
public meeting, held in November, 1957, more 
than 1,400 persons attended to hear speeches by 
Frederick Gardiner, chairman of the metropol- 
itan council of Toronto, Canada; Governor C. 
William O’Neill of Ohio; and Dr. Bollens. The 
first studies will cover local government cost and 
services, economic development of the area, and 
opinions and attitudes of citizens towards their 
governments. 


Holds Renewal Clinics 

The American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods (ACTION) has completed two 
urban renewal clinics, bringing the total to five 
since the first was held in St. Louis in May, 1956. 
The two latest clinics were held in New York 
City in September, 1957, with representatives 
from 14 eastern states and the District of Colum- 
bia in attendance, and in Berkeley, California, in 
October, 1957, with representatives from 12 west- 
ern states. Both clinics assisted local government 
officials and leaders from business, civic affairs, 
health, and welfare organizations to gain practi- 
cal knowledge in urban renewal. Workshops were 
held on financing and expediting local programs, 
enlisting citizen support, and dealing with human 
problems resulting from renewal. In addition, 
both clinics featured major addresses by national- 
ly known urban renewal leaders and allowed for 
discussion of local and individual renewal prob- 
lems. 
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Psychiatric Testing for 
Police Candidates 

PERSONNEL survey made in Pasadena, 

California, on 14 cities having a formal- 
ized program of psychiatric or psychological test- 
ing concluded that emotional screening is an im- 
portant tool in the selection of police candidates. 
The 14 cities visited were: Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, and Pasadena, California; New Haven, 
Connecticut; Wilmington, Delaware; Jackson- 
ville, Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana; Omaha 
Nebraska; Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The survey found that cities using psychiatric 
or psychological tests in the selection of police 
applicants consider such testing to be successful. 
There is, however, no scientific proof of such suc- 
cess, and the technique has been a recent inno- 
vation in most cities. The testing can eliminate 
the applicants who are not emotionally suited for 
police work, but as yet, it cannot predict on-the- 
job success. 

The evaluation of emotional stability is in 
three stages and is given to the candidates who 
have successfully passed all other requirements. 
First, the applicant receives written psychologi- 
cal tests of a projected nature which are scored 
and evaluated by a clinical psychologist. Second 
is a psychiatric interview to determine the stabil- 
ity of the applicant. The final procedure is a re- 
testing of the successful applicant after a period 
of employment at which time personality modi- 
fications are determined. 

The evaluation of emotional stability is only 
one part of the selection procedure which should 
include standard basic qualifications, written ap- 
titude and intelligence tests, a personal inter- 
view, a medical examination, and a character 
check. The latter five steps are standard pro- 
cedure for police recruitment, and the addition 
of emotional screening may prove an excellent 
way to place the kind of candidate who will de- 
velop into a sound, stable, and mature police- 
man.—*The Use of Emotional Screening in the 
Selection of Police Applicants.” By Thomas W. 
Oglesby. Public Personnel Review, October, 1957. 
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The Pitfalls of Employee 
Communications 
MPLOYEE communications have become 
E; a victim of stereotypes, fads, and gimmicks. 
This human relations technique is designed to 
bring about understanding, cooperation, and ac- 
ceptance between the organization and its ad- 
ministrators and the general employees. Employ- 
ee communications, however, have suffered from 
insincere acceptance; too often it is used only be- 
cause everyone else thinks it is a good idea. 

Management should decide what it wants 
to communicate to the employees and why it 
wants to do it. Management should have some- 
thing to communicate. The employees should 
be willing to listen and be willing to accept what 
is communicated. 

Instead many administrators have instituted 
elaborate employee communications programs 
with no definite or worthwhile purpose in mind. 
Employee newsletters or house organs have be- 
come very “‘newsy”’ about personal items but fail 
to be used to inform the readers about manage- 
ment’s future programs and plans, or how outside 
occurrences can affect the reader’s job. Letters 
to employees sent to their homes have been so 
frequent that the receivers suspect that manage- 
ment does not wish to communicate on company 
time. 

The unannounced, unscheduled inspection 
tour of employees on the job has become so fre- 
quent and routine that the employees usually are 
aware of it well in advance and are ready with a 


show of false activity. The attempts by some ad- 


ministrators to inform themselves of their em- 
ployees’ first names- and a few personal facts 
about each of them have become insincere and 
are actually resented by the employees. 

Any employee communications program 
should be re-evaluated to make certain that it is 
serving its purpose. It should not be kept in op- 
eration simply because it has been accepted by 
others. And finally, it should not be allowed to 
accumulate meaningless “gimmicks” that have 
no definite purpose.—‘“The Gimmick Craze in 
Employee Communications.” By Lawrence Stes- 


sin. Advanced Management, September, 1957. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





(1) An ANALysis oF SELECTED Houstnc Orpt- 
NANCES. Unpaged. (2) A Minimum Housinc 
ORDINANCE: SuGGESTED STANDARDS FOR 
SMALL TENNESSEE Communities. Unpaged. 
(3) Hovusinc Survey Procepures. 52pp. 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, Cor- 
dell Hull Building, Nashville 3. 1956. $1 each. 
(See p. 15.) 


Atomic Enercy Facts. United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1957. 216pp. 
$2. (Peaceful uses of atomic energy in industry. 
Includes chapter on electrical generation by 
atomic power reactors.) 


BRIGHTENING THE SENIOR YEARS. New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging, Albany. 1957. 139pp. 


DESEGREGATION AND THE LAW: THE MEANING 
AND EFFECT OF THE SCHOOL SEGREGATION 
Cases. By Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence 
C. Ferguson, Jr. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1957. 333pp. $5. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WomEN—AN ANNO- 
TATED BrptioGRApHy: Hirinc Practices, Ap- 
TiTupES, Work PERFORMANCE. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 
83pp. 30 cents. 


Facts ABOUT THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
Controt Act or 1956. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Revised, 1957. 
95pp. 45 cents. 


Locat ScHoot Construction Procram. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1957. 80pp. 55 cents. (General guide for 
planning various steps in school building.) 


METROPOLITAN AREA Pros.ems. Continuing Na- 
tional Conference on Metropolitan Area 
Problems, 25 West 55 Street, New York 19. 
Available on request. (A new periodical to be 
issued six times a year to provide information 
on governmental developments in metropoli- 
tan areas and reports on metropolitan area 
surveys.) 


MounicrpaL WATER Faciities: COMMUNITIES OF 
25,000 PopuLaATION AND Over. Public Health 


Service, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 163pp. 
(Inventory of approximately 850 municipali- 
ties for use of private and public agencies in 
planning for industrial expansion and for na- 


tional emergencies.) 


1957 Census or GOVERNMENTS: GOVERNMENTS 
IN THE Unrrep States. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 52pp. 40 
cents. (See p. 14.) 


Tue Orrice or CorRONER IN ALABAMA. By Cole- 


man B. Ransone, Jr. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity. 1957. 95pp. (Brief history of the office and 
its operations. Suggests alternatives for im- 
proving medico-legal investigative system.) 

IN THE UNITED 
States. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 


PRopeRTY TAX ASSESSMENTS 
D.C. 1957. 40pp. 50 cents. (State and county 
statistics on valuations by type of property, 
Part of the 1957 Census of Governments.) 


Proceepincs, Loca, GOVERNMENT CONFERENCE 
on Suppivision Controv. Institute of Local 
Government, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 1957. 82pp. $3. (Con- 
ference papers on trends in subdivision con- 
trol, legal aspects, and the provision of utili- 
ties and community facilities.) 


Pusiic Liasitrry Insurance. By Joseph H. 
Crowley. Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1957. 12pp. 75 cents. 


Pusiic Property MANAGEMENT. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1957. 12pp. 75 cents. 
(Three papers on financing equipment, in- 
ventory control of public property, and estab- 
lishing rentals for centralized equipment op- 
eration.) 


SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SHop- 
PING CENTERS. By Saul B. Cohen. Kroger 
Company, 35 East Seventh Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 1957. 20pp. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1957. 1045pp. $3.50. 
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Simplify performance budgeting with Burroughs 





Sensimatic Control-Input Equipment 


New Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Control-Input 
Equipment wraps up 
your performance budg- 
eting and, as a by-prod- 
uct, automatically pro- 
vides punched tape or 
punched card records 
for preparing: 


¢ Expenditure Distribu- 
tion 

¢ Payroll Distribution 

¢ Reports and Statistics 

¢ Office Audit and Con- 
trol 


« Inventory Reports 


——— ieee 


Burroughs Sensimatic Con- 
trol-Input Equipment gives 
you faster, simpler processing 
of your performance budget- 
ing. And, as a by-product, pre- 
pares punched tape or punched 
card records for easy conver- 
sion to statistical reports and 
analysis. 


With Sensimatic to Punched- 
Tape or Sensimatic Direct-to- 
Card Equipment you enjoy 
the Sensimatic’s unchallenged 
speed and versatility. Its ease 
of operation. Its exclusive 4- 
jobs-in-1 control panel which 
makes all machine decisions 
and completes any job after 
simple indexing of amounts 
and a light touch on the motor 
bar by the operator. Thus, 
manual operations are so few, 
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beginners quickly become 
experts. 


The simultaneous punch fea- 
ture (to tape or card) records 
all the data entered into the 
Sensimatic. These’ data can 
easily be converted into the 
reports and analysis so vital to 
any administration. 


Demonstration? Call our near- 
est branch office. Or write: 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


Burroughs 
* 











New Issues- 1957 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 15,000,000 


T ax-Exempt 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY SANITARY 
AUTH., PA. Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961.96 
BALTIMORE, MD.+ 
W% & 3%) Bonds. Duc 1958-86 
ere MASS. 
Var. Rates Notes, Due 1957-58 (4 issues) 
CALIFORNIA, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-84 (4 issu 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL.t 
3% Bonds, Due 1959-76 
CHICAGO, ILL.t 
342% & 4% Bonds, Due 1959-76 
DADE COUNTY, FLA.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 
DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OFt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1968-95 
DU PAGE COUNTY H/S/D No. 88, ILL.t 
Var. Races Bonds, Due 1958-76 
EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH S/D No. 1, 
LA.+ Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-77 
EL PASO COUNTY S/D No. 11, COLO.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-76 
HOUSTON, TEX.+ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-91 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.+ 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-95 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-87 
MICHIGAN, STATE OFt (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds. Due 1958-77 
NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y.+ 
4.20% Bonds, Due 1958-86 
NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-87 (21 issues) 
NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHOR- 
ITY, N.Y. 2°%% Bonds. Due 1958-1997 
OHIO, STATE OF (3 issues) 
Var. Raves Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1957.72 
OHIO, STATE OFt 
3% Korean Bonus Bonds, Due 
oo PUBLIC POWER DIST., NEBR. 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-87 
OREGON, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1970-71 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.t 
Var. Rares Bonds, Due 1958-82 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DIST., PA.t 
Var. Rates Bonds. Due 1959-82 
PITTSBURGH, PA.t 
34% & 3'2% Bonds, Due 1958-77 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY?+ 
Var. Rates Rev Bonds. Due 1958-75 & 1987 (3 issues) 
PUERTO RICO HOUSING AUTHORITY?t 
3% Bonds, Due 1958-92 
ST. LOUIS HOUSING AUTHORITY?t 
2°s% Bonds, Due 1958-96 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.t+ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds. Due 1958-80 
SAN DIEGO SCHOOL DIST., CALIF.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., CITY AND 
COUNTY OF, Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-72 
SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OFt 
2.85% State School Bonds. Due 1958-77 
WASHINGTON, STATE OF t (3 issues) 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1957.77 
WICHITA, KAN.+ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds. Due 8” 
ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


(122 issues) 


24,180,000 
20,000,000 
300,000,000 
15,000,000 
39,595,000 
7,500,000 
20,000,000 
7,900,000 
10,000,000 
6,900,000 
10,000,000 
30,000,000 
18,000,000 
$2,000,000 
21,002,000 
50,053,800 
16,800,000 
93,000,000 
60,000,000 
8,000,000 
25,000,000 
29,500,000 
12,000,000 
6,600,000 
108,800,000 
10,035,000 
17,375,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 
23,610,000 


(2 wsswes) 


10,000,000 
82,703,625 
41,825,000 


1962 


205,118,360 


Descriptive circulors or prospectuses, where avoilable, ond 


quotations will be supplied for any of these securities upon request 
*To December 11,1957 * Iusme headed jomtly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
others. All other iames were beaded by Halwey. Stuart G Co. Inc. alone. Not in- 
cluded im these compilations are sssmes im which Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. partich 
pated only a: a member of an account 


current 


Send For 
Year End Year-End Bond Survey 
Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 





Concise survey of 1957 bond market and outlook for 
1958, and tax chart to help you determine the value of 
tax exemption in your income bracket. Write without 
obligation for folders PMe1. 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 29,000,000 


14,400,000 


25,000,000 
50,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,500,000 
17,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
19,000,000 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 
11,880,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
95,000,000 


12,000,000 
90,000,000 
12,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,555,000 
125,000,000 
70,000,000 
80,000,000 
35,000,000 
21,600,000 
100,000,000 
75,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


30,000,000 


96,700,000 
86,740,000 





7 » Underwriting 
Corporate —— 
APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
First Mige. Bonds, 4% Series due 1987 $ 4,550,000 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL — ae IFIC 
RAILROAD Equipment Trusts, Series VV & ¥ 
Var. Rates Certificates, Due 1957-7 §,850,000 
THE nang ee og GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4'5 % Series Due 198 8,250,000 
DUKE POWER conapaney 
4% % Sinking Fund Debentures due Sept. 1, 1982 7,850,000 
FLORIDA POWER & ig oot COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1987 3,100,000 
GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
First Mege. Bonds, Series K, Due June 1, 1987 (5%) 2,500,000 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 5'4 & Series due 1987 5,450,000 
GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 47% % Series due 1987 5,800,000 
HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge nds, 4% % Series due 198 7,000,000 
ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
First Mige. 4'4 % Bonds, Series E, Due March 1, 1988 5,150,000 
METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 47% & Series due 1987 4,350,000 
MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Thirty-Five Year 44% & Debentures Due Nov. 1, 1992 5,150,000 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 
First Mege. Pipe Line Bonds, 6'4 % Series due 1977 2,450,000 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS Series A & B 3% & & 448% Crfs. Due 1957-72 6,330,000 
OHIO POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1987 6,300,000 
OKLAHOMA GAS AND wag gr COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series due 1987, 444% §,800,000 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY? 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Ser. AA & BB, 445% & 5% 
Due 1986 & 1989 9,175,000 
PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 5% & Series due 1987 1,600,000 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Twenty-Three Year $'4 % Debentures Due Aug. 1, 1980 6,650,000 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF OKLAHOMA 
First Mcge. Bonds Series F, $\4 % Due Feb. 1, 1987 8,700,000 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY | 
First Mtge. Bonds, 6'4 & Series due 198 * 2,550,000 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD BQU rr T TRUSTS 
Series Q & R, 4 & 4\4 % Cefs. Due 19 7,530,000 
SEARS ROEBUCK ACCEPTANCE om. t 
4% % & $% Debentures Due 1972, 1977 & 1982 10,490,000 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 29 Year $% Debentures Due June 1, 1986 8,650,000 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Ser. 1 & J, 4° &4%% Due i982 15,250,000 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
First Mege. Bonds, Series C, Due 1983 (5\%%) $,200,000 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY BQU IPMENT TRUSTS 
Series WW, XX & ZZ, 44% % & 4! Ctfs. Due 1958-72 10,200,000 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Thirty-Five Year 4% % Debentures, Due Oct. 1, 1992 25,150,000 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY! 
First Mtge. $44 % Bonds & 6% Debentures, Due 1977 4,397,000 
UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mege. Bonds, 5'4 % Series due 1987 6,150,000 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY : 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Series N 4); %, Due 1987 2,650,000 
WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 
First Mige. Bonds, Series Q, 4% % Due July 1, 1987 3,850,000 
WISCONSIN TELEPHONE COMPANY 
"hirty-Five Year 4'¢% Debentures Due July 1, 1992 5,500,000 
ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (16 issues) 37,291,200 
pega EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
ND TERMINAL BONDS (26 issues) 37,165,000 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
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LASALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO 90+ STREET, 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


35 WALL Ne 


] 


INC. 


W YORK 5 





Near-Automation Comes to 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 





One Man Dumpmaster Collects 
60 cu. yds. of Rubbish per Trip. 


MAKES ITS ROUNDS... This new Dempster-Dumpmaster mechanically picks up “Con- 
tainerized” trash and rubbish . . . and the driver never leaves 
; the cab! One Dumpmaster can service hundreds of clean, big- 
Tan capacity Containers in commercial districts and housing projects. 


The big packer body carries the equivalent of 60 cubic yards 
ORO ° of refuse to the disposal area in one trip! 














-+»PICKS UP LOADED Containers are available in one through six cubic yards 
CONTAINERS... 


capacity . . . with or without 
casters. 

When not serving Contain- 
ers, the Dumpmaster can be 
; used on conventional hand- 
_. EMPTIES AND loaded packer routes. 


REPLACES THEM... 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS @ ; 
Dept. PM-1, Knoxville 17, Tenn. Ee f 


WRITE TODAY PJEMPSIE 














To Dept. PM-1 for your free copy of 
HYDRAULICALLY PACKS the new booklet that describes the UMPMASTE 
WASTE AND RUBBISH D t t 


dD 
_t satiate ot 
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the ELGIN Street King, 





Hydraulic Power Gives You Street Cleaning 
Excellence Never Possible Until Now 


Nowhere will you find a finer engineered street 
sweeper than the hydraulically powered ELGIN 
STREET KING. You clean more miles of streets 
per day and do a better job at the lowest possible 
cost. The brooms are independently driven and 
hydraulically floated—always maintain a con- 
stant, even pressure on the pavement. Yes, even 
over rises and depressions. It’s one of the reasons 
why you get all the dirt in a single pass. 


When it comes to big payloads, you just can’t 
beat the STREET KING'S 4-cubic yard (plus) 
guaranteed hopper capacity. It means fewer stops 
for dumping and adds miles of cleanly swept 
streets to your daily schedule. Add to this the 
sweeper’s rugged construction, tremendous 275 
gallon water capacity, ease of operation, bal- 
anced design, attractive appearance and you have 
just a few of the reasons why it pays to operate 
an ELGIN STREET KING. 





Why not learn all the facts by clipping the coupon today. See for 
yourself how you can improve your whole street cleaning operation. 


Please send me additional STREET KING literature. 


NAME. 
TITLE 


ADDRESS 





Geemenenccacbenenenanal 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 





LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs + Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans * Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony ¢ Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control. Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building *« Boston 16 


Airports 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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SAVE TIME! 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
IMPROVE MORALE! 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration offers eight courses and books espe- 
cially prepared for officials in the city hall: 








The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration 
Municipal Personnel Administration 


Some 2,000 progressive city officials of the United States and Canada enroll each year. 
Why not join them? For information write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





